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PRIMITIVE PORTRAIT-MASKS 





By John Dekison Champlin 
Ilhisti'ated from specimens mainly in the National Aluseum, 

The use of the mask in ceremonial observances and in 
dances by the nations of the western coast of America, taken 
in connection with a similar use among the aborigines of 
Melanesia and Polynesia, has given rise, among ethnologists, 
to various speculations regarding the origin of our western 
tribes. Although I can but hint at this, it is interesting to 
note that the mask, so common on the Pacilic coast, was al- 
most unknown among the aborigines of the 
Mississippi basin and the Atlantic coast of 
the continent. To this general rule, how- 
ever, the Iroquois furnish a noteworthy ex- 
ception. There was among them a secret 
society called the False-face Band, members 
of which were to be found in every Iroquois 
village in New York and Canada, organized 
to propitiate by various ceremonials the de- 
mons called False-faces — supernatural beings possessing no bodies, 
arms, or legs, but simply hideous faces, so frightful as to paralyze 
all who looked upon them. The members of this band wore masks 
diversified in shape, color, and style, but all hideous. They were 
all men save one, who was a woman. Besides propitiating de- 
mons, they were believed to have control over, diseases and over 
the healing art, and in times of sickness often went from house 
to house in their paraphernalia, performing the prescribed cere- 
monies for the expulsion of pestilence. Their practices were 
studied by Lewis H. Morgan, author of the " League of the Iro- 
quois," and Fig. i is from a False-face mask procured by him. 

Captain W. H. Dall, of the National Museum, has devoted con- 
siderable space in a monograph on *' Masks, Labrets, and Aborig- 
inal Customs," published by the Bureau of Ethnology in 1881-82, 
to the evolution of the mask, tracing it from an assumed primitive 
use as a shield or protection for the face, when it was a 
mere covering with peep-holes and breathing- 
holes, impenetrability being the chief end 
sought, through various 
stages to the develop- 
ment of a reflexive or m^'^'^^^BS" ^^^^^ m^^m^fllls'' 
moral power, making it 
a cause of terror to an 
enemy. This led to the 
adoption of various de- 
vices mtenaed to give it fig. 3. a dancing-mask; BELLADELLA INDIANS, DKITISH COLUMBIA 



FIG. 2. A MASKOID : 
NEW IRELAND 
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a frightful appearance. A third phase 
was that of individual variation, in 
which each warrior made his mask to 
represent a particular animal sup- 
posed to have characteristics re- 
sembling his own, such as cunning, 
shrewdness, fierceness, boldness. Out 
of this grew a totemic system, and 



FIG. 4. SHAMANIC MASK : THE THUNDER-BIRD 




FIG. 5. A WOODEN MASICETTE : NEW IRELAND 



the use of masks in religious dances and 
ceremonials. Through a similar evolu- 
tion, another class of characteristics, 
such as cowardice, effeminacy, incapac- 
ity, or failure in the owner of certain 
devices, may have brought such devices 
into contempt and made them typical of 
buffooner}^, and thus have led to their 
use in public festivals and games. The 
natural corollary of this was the growth 
of ability in the makers to represent 
what they sought. 

Mr. Dall divides the masks used in 
native ceremonials into masks and mask- 
ettes, coining the latter word to denote an object resembling a mask, but normally 

— ^ ^ ^-^ without perforations, intended to be 



worn above or below the face. A 
third kind, resembling a mask or face, 
but not intended to be worn at all, 
but to be set up in some public place, 
he denominates a maskoid. Such 
are Figs. 2 and 12. 

Among the best examples of the 
maskoid is that shown in Fig. 2, said 
to have come from New Ireland, near 
New Guinea, 
and now in 
the Museum 
of Natural 
History, New 
York. It is a carving of burau wood, painted red, black, 
and white, with hair of cocoa-fibre and eyes of shell in- 
laid. This maskoid may have been intended to be set up ^^ 
in a socket as an ornament for a boat. 

If space permitted, I might stop here and expatiate V<^-^ 
upon other lines of evolution of the mask as exemplified 
in the theatrical masks of the ancients, said to have orig- pio. 7. a Japanese mask 




FIG. 6, DANCING-MASK ; PUGET SOUND 
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FIG. 9. A MASK WITH A LAD RET 



A MASK WITH A LABKET 




inatecl in the custom of smear- 
ing the face with wine-lees and 
other juices in the festivals of 
Dionysius, and in the desire, 
early developed in the history 
of civilization, of preserving 
the lineaments of the dead, es- 
pecially characteristic of the 
Egyptians, and so strikingly il- 
lustrated by the golden masks 
taken by Schliemann from the 

tombs of Mycenae. It is a noticeable fact that not only 
in various Polynesian Islands, but in various countries 
along the American Pacific coast, it was the custom to preserve the heads of dis- 
tmguished persons after death, by some process of drying or embalming, and it is 
evident that an attempt to imitate these ghastly relics, or to find 
something to replace them, is the origin of certain of the primi- 
tive masks preserved in our museums. The Peruvian mortuary 
maskoid illustrated in Fig. 12, is probably of this character. It 
is rudely carved, reddened with ochre, and had several little cloth 
bags attached to it. The eyes are oval pieces of white shell. 

Real death-masks seem to have been used in Alaska in the 
past, being laid over the face of the dead. The front of one of 

FIG. I.. A JAPANESE MASK ^^^^^^ '^ ^^'^'^^^ ''' ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^^ wood-carviug which bcars a 
fair resemblance to the broad, fat visage of the average Aleutian. 
Masks were often made on the northwest coast 

by hunters to enable them to approach more closely 

to the shy prey they sought, especially the sea-otter ; 

and the head of this animal was very closely imi- 
tated to form a sort of cap for the hunter, who 

could steal nearer to the animal under this disguise. ■ 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that many of 

the masks made by these northwestern people show 

an excellent idea of real portraiture. Figs. 8 and 13 

are examples of this high degree of imitative art, the 

latter being especially good, in a general way, not only, 

but as an accurate repre- 
sentation of the countenance 
characteristic of the race, 
and of the tribal method of 
tattooing. It was made by 
the Haida Indians of the 
Prince of Wales Island, off 
the coast of southern Alas- 
ka. It is of cedar, carefully 
carved, and is thin and light. 
The ears, nostrils, lips, and ^'''' '^' ^ ^^^^ 

VI AN MORTUARY 
FIG. I,. AN ALEUTIAN DEATH-MASK thC COn tlu UOUS StHpeS aCrOSS MASKOID 
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FIG. 13. A HATDA DANCING-MASK 



the face are red, and the short dashes be- 
tween the stripes are lead-color. The eye- 
brows and mustache are made of strips of 
blue blanket-cloth, fastened with pegs, and 
the hairs on the chin are from a fox-skin 
and also pegged in. The mask was fas- 
tened to the face by a loop of withe held 
in the teeth. 

The masks shown in Figs. 8 and 9 are 
also interesting, because they exhibit the 
method of wearing the kaluska or labret 
in the lower lip. The labret is a kind of 
plug, stud, or button, made from various materials, which is inserted through a 
hole' or holes pierced in the thinner portions of the face about the mouth. The 
plug or button first inserted, usually about the age of sixteen, is replaced from time 
to time by a larger one until the per- 
foration becomes permanently en- 
larged. It is a curious fact that, 
although this custom, now nearly ex- 
tinct in America, has never prevailed 
in Polynesia, it is carried to a barbar- 
ous extreme in Africa, which involves 
pretty questions for ethnologists. 

These masks will bear comparison, 
in expressiveness, with those made 
by the old Japanese for use in their 
drama -game of no^ two examples 
(Figs. 7 and 10) of which are given herewith, and which exist in great variety. 
The Japanese, like the early Greek actors, used the masks as a means of expres- 
sion, and designed them to represent the effect upon the countenance of various 
emotions. Among our Pacific-coast Indians many ceremonials and stated dances 

occur, in which pantomime has a large part, and this 
is assisted by the wearing of such masks, which are 
usually intended either to terrify or to excite ridicule 

the old division of tragedy and comedy renewed 

at the antipodes of classic Greece ! A large number 
of the masks in our museums fall into this category 
of dancing paraphernalia, and were worn only on 
ceremonial occasions by privileged persons. Often 
mythical personages or ideas, or well-known, semi- 
sacred animals, were represented— especially those 
from which the tribe or a certain clan believed itself 
to be sprung. One of the most wide-spread notions 
is embodied in a British Columbian mask (Fig. 3), 
which is probably a somewhat conventional repre- 
sentation of the sea-eagle or thunder-bird of Indian 
mythology. This myth, prevalent among the wes- 
FiG. IS. A death's-head MASK tcm trlbcs from Bering Sea to Mexico, refers to a 




FIG. 14. A HAIDA DANCING-MASK 
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FIG. 16. AN ESKIMO MASK : FRONT AND REAR 



gigantic bird, the thunderous flapping of 
whose wings gives it its name, that seizes 
whales in its claws and devours them. The 
lower mandible in the specimen in ques- 
tion is made to rise and fall by pulling a 
line of twisted sinew from behind. Fig. 4 
also represents the thunder-bird. 

Fig. 5 gives a profile view of a mas- 
quette from New Ireland, carved from 
burau wood, with hair of cocoa-fibre. Fig. 
6 is a dancing-mask representing a bird's 

head, used by the Makah Indians of Cape Flattery, Washington. Another dancing- 
mask of the Nutka Indians of Vancouver Island (Fig. 14, front and profile) is in- 
tended for the visage of a dried-up corpse, and is made of spruce rubbed with a 
whitish earth, giving it a mouldy appearance. Fig. 15 is a similar article, from 
the Makahs. A somewhat ruder Alaskan specimen is shown in Fig. 16, showing 

the lattice-work which went behind the head 
and kept the mask on. 

In Fig. 17 is represented another Innuit 
maskette, having neither peep-holes nor breath- 
ing-holes. It is surrounded by a narrow hoop 
in which are inserted the stems of nine shield- 
like pieces of carved wood. Behind the disk 
is another strong arched hoop, with strips of 
reindeer-skin fastened so as to form an aureole 
or fringe. All these ornaments were movable 
at the pleasure of the wearer. This mask is a 
reminder that in some of the ceremonies of 
the Alaskans masks were worn in which the 
eye-holes were so cut as to permit the wearer 
to see nothing but the ground at his feet. It measures eight inches high by five 
inches wide and is painted white, with lines and tracery of red, blue, and black, and 
came from Kadiak Island, Alaska. 

It is worthy of note, by the way, in this connection, that although the hyper- 
boreans of the northwestern coast of America made and used masks so extensively, 
the same people (known as Eskimo), living east 
of the mouth of the Mackenzie River, never 
used masks at all as a covering for the face of 
the dead or in any of their dancing or shaman- 
istic ceremonies. As there is no essential dif- 
ference between these people, and as they freely 
communicate with each other, this distinction is 
a curious and suggestive fact. 

The maskette shown in profile and in front 
in Fig. 18, obtained from the Tlinkit Indians 
of Sitka, and now preserved in the National 
Museum at Washington, probably belonged to 
a medicine - man, to whom the animals repre- . fig. 18. an alaskan maskette 




FIG. 17. AN INNUIT MASK 
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FIG. 19. A MAKAH MASK 



seated — the otter above and the frog below — ^are familiars. 
The fact that these figures are attached to the protruding 
tongue of the face is significant in symbolism. Such a con- 
nection is observable in many similar carvings and pict- 
ures of Central America and the South Sea Islands, and 
seems to signify an intimate connection, the visible tongue 
standing for life or vigor in the idea of the makers. 

A remarkably decorated dancing-mask used by the 
Makah Indians of Cape Flattery, Washington, is repre- 
sented in profile in Fig. 19. The next one (Fig. 20) is 
probably the work of 



the Haidas of Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and represents a face with 
a tiara of bears' claws over the forehead. 

One of the oldest specimens in the Na- 
tional Museum, and one of the most artistically 
carved among all from the west coast (Fig. 21), 
is also probably of Haida workmanship. It is 
made of cedar, brown and polished by age and 
use, and is mostly unicolored. 

Fig. 22 represents a remarkable dancing- 
mask, with movable wings (of which only one 
is shown), from Vancouver Island, now in the 




FIG. 21. A HAIDA MASK 




FIG. 20. A HAIDA MASK 



National Museum. It is made of 
pine-wood, with hair of the bark of some tree, dried, beaten 
into threads, and mixed with down, and with a row of up- 
right feathers above. 

Although it is by no means clear that they were masks, 
certain objects frequently exhumed from the mounds of 
the Mississippi Valley ought to be mentioned in this con- 
nection. They are of shell, generally the large, pear- 
shaped lower part of a "winkle" (Fulgur) or the bulging 
outer side of a conch (Strombus gigas). Some are as small 
as the palm of the hand, others ten inches in length. All 
have been scraped or carved into a rude semblance of the human face. In some the 
merest ridge represents the nose, while three little holes take the place of eyes and 
mouth ; in others a decided attempt at portraiture has been made, 
the features being distinct and well proportioned ; and incised lines 
ornament the countenance in a manner which may 
represent styles of face-painting or may be purely 
symbolical. Whether these were masks, 
or covered the faces of the dead, or were 
simply personal ornaments, is not known. 
Whatever these remarkable illustra- 
tions of native work may signify to the 
ethnologist, or whatever light they may 
throw on the origin of our aborigines, 
they certainly exhibit a very consider- 
able advance in artistic culture. 




FIG. 22. A MASK WITH WINGS 



